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Out of Town. 


UnTIt the encroaching warmth of spring makes it need- 
ful to open the windows of our homes, and let in the roar 
and rumble, the dust and turmoil of the great city, New 
York is tolerable enough as a tarrying-place ; we are satis- 
fied to take the pleasant things it offers us, and forget what 
lies beyond its island limits. But as the sash goes up, away 
flies the restless spirit of brick-and-mortar-pent man, seek- 
ing in fancy the haunts last seen blurred by the fall of leaves 
or yellowing sedge-grass. He pictures them fresh-clad in 
tenderest verdure ; threaded with laughing streamlets ; gem- 
med with still brown pools where lurks the trout ; embalm- 
ed in forest odors ; or laved by curling breakers. Like that 
most persistent of cockneys, Charles Lamb, he owns to 
‘crying out for the water brooks, and panting for fresh 
streams, and inland murmurs.’ And nowadays a new ele- 
ment enters into the spring longing—a new symptom in the 
fever,—nothing less than the added joy of proprietorship in 
the bit of Mother Earth whither his imagination loves to 
roam. For it is extraordinary to the student of American 
sociology, of late, to note what a change has come over the 
habits of our people in the matter of dealing with their sum- 
mer outings. If it be Fashion who has wrought the miracle, 
let us, for once, congratulate that maligned goddess upon a 
decree both wholesome and delightful. Said the wife of a dis- 
tinguished Englishman on her travels in America, last year : 
“What strikes me more than anything else, is the great num- 
ber and variety you have, of what we in England would call 
pretty, middle-class, country-homes. We have nothing at 
all corresponding to them. If, when we want to leave Lon- 
don for the hot months, we are not asked to a series of 
great houses for visits, we must go to the Continent for 
recreation. Now and again it is possible to rent a clergy- 
man’s house for the summer; but the luxury of a small, 
convenient dwelling of one’s own, on which you may turn 
the key during your absence, and come back to it at will. 
such as I see at every turn here, is unknown in England.’ 

It is claimed that a huge caravansary of a hotel in the 
Catskills had its origin in the refusal by the proprietor of a 
neighboring establishment, until then monarch of the wilder- 
ness, of a bowl of chicken broth, out-of-hours, to the invalid 

wife of a boarder, who took his revenge by forthwith building 
ahotel where he could make his family comfortable according 
to his own ideas. This spirit, no doubt, was the beginning 
of the new movement ; and especially in the case of families 
with children, who saw also, with dismay, how the holiday 
spent in the corridors or on the verandas of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, wrought havoc with the manners, and warped 
the moral sense, of their girls and boys. Another reason 
was the disastrous effect upon the household of dismissing 
servants in June, and engaging new ones in October. If 
the domestic staff was left in town to work its own sweet 
will, things were even worse. It was discovered, by experi- 
ment, that to give the maids a share in the family summer- 
life, as well as a feeling of permanent alliance with the 
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family interest, was a happy issue out of many a difficul- 
ty of imperfect service. By and by, it occurred to people 
returning summer after summer to hired cottages, lacking 
all modern conveniences, and imperfectly atoning for bad 
drainage and general stuffiness by a vine over the portal 
and an outburst of Japanese fans, bulrushes and Turkish 
tidies in the sitting-room, that to build a modest, airy 
home, and to fit it up in fresh and tempting fashion, was 
simply to appropriate their rightful share of the blaze of 
modern illumination turned upon this subject. In the 
twinkling of an eye, every desirable and accessible country 
neighborhood along the great Atlantic seaboard broke out 
with dwellings large and small, embodying every vagary of 
architecture. Go where you may, you see them—from the 
ideal pleasure-house designed by the ‘swell’ metropolitan 
‘ adviser,’ to the artless conception of the local builder (one 
wrong the more to the memory of aspersed Queen Anne !) 
and the log-cabin of the would-be pioneer, where every 
morning exacts the return of butcher, iceman and milkman 
before the portal. Their name is legion, these American 
country-homes. Notes of the doings of their summer in- 
habitants come to us duly with our newspaper; from the 
fishing-lodge on the Restigouche, from the villa at Mount 
Desert, from the lovely suburban homes of Boston, the 
stately cottages at Lenox, which are, after all, chateaux ; from 
the charming houses dotting the seacoast and interior, far 
and near around New York; to say nothing of that ‘ micro- 
cosm on stilts, yclept’ Newport, which is a little world of 
luxurious homes in itself; and that nucleus of a most 
delightful cottage colony, Tuxedo. To whatever motive we 
may choose to attribute the new departure, and its accom- 
panying entail of wider physical culture and the habit of 
outdoor sports, there is one thing certain: this country is 
large enough for both the saunterer who accords to nature a 
condescending nod because it is the fashion, and the dev- 
otee who is impelled to lay his weary head upon her breast 
to hear the beating of her heart. I must not forget, how- 
ever, that only last season people who assume to lead the 
van of society recreations were beginning to speak rather 
scornfully of places of fugitive resort, liable to incursion from 
others of their kind. The really correct thing, it appears, is 
to own and build upon an island; and even the Maine 
coast has its limitations in this respect. 

A view of the out-of-town question, more interesting 
because of its deeper significance, relates to the increasing 
number of families wooed by the double charm of space and 
quiet to remain all the year ‘round in the many charming 
neighborhoods fringing the great cities. Of these pleasant 
homes, whither boat or train, or both, may comfortably 
carry the New York bread-winner in time for his evening 
meal, and where he is sure to find a thousand healthy in- 
terests, the list is yearly growing longer. A hard-worked 
lawyer, who has recently removed with his family to the 
country near enough to the great metropolis to view its spires 
and smoke-wreaths from the veranda of his house, remarked 
recently to a visitor whom he was conducting from rose- ~ 
garden to cow-pasture, from asparagus-bed to stables: ‘It is 
true that I do most of my farming in about thirty minutes on 
Sunday afternoons ; but so far everything has prospered, and. 
it is so nice to ¢hink about in court!’ Many of the large and 
fully equipped country-houses, shut up of old at the fall of 
the leaf, are now kept open the year round, their owners be- 
ing content to resort to town for a month or two in mid@in- 
ter, in lodgings or a furnished house. Parties to visit a 
friend's house in the country at Christmas, New Year’s or oth- 
er holidays, have grown to assume a vast importance in the 
calculations of the fashionable world. But whether fashion 
has or has not anything to do with it, the movement is none 
the less commendable and wholesome. 

ConsTANCE Cary HARRISON. 


Mr. CABLE’s ‘ Madame Delphine’ and Mr. Stockton’s ‘A Bor- 
rowed Month’ will s6on be published in Edinburgh by David 
Douglas, who has just issued Mr Howells’s ‘ Indian Summer.’ 
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Reviews 
“ Grant versus the Record.” * 

ABouT a dozen years ago, the appearance of Gen. W. T. 
Sherman’s Memoirs—the first of the really famous War 
books—was promptly followed by a bitter criticism entitled 
‘Sherman’s Historical Raid: The Memoirs in the light of 
the Record.’ It was written by an ex-officer, a journalist of 
wide reputation, who combined an extremely sharp pen with 
a minute acquaintance with the official records of the War 
Department. And he sought to prove that Sherman ‘ de- 
tracts from what rightfully belongs to Grant; misrepresents 
and belittles Thomas ; withholds justice from Buell; . 
is unjust in the extreme to Rosecrans; sneers at Logan and 
Blair; insults Hooker, and slanders Stanton.’ Now comes 
a somewhat similar but infinitely less vigorous criticism of 
Grant’s Memoirs, in which the author tries to prove that 
Grant committed mistakes which he imputes to. others, 
hampered Meade, was cruelly unjust to Warren, unduly 
partial to Sheridan, inappreciative of Humphreys, and might 
have done better if he had kept his headquarters in Wash- 
ington instead of joining the Army of the Potomac. This 
critic, however, instead of following the example of Sher- 
man’s antagonist, and producing the cold official despatches 
after the fashion of the ‘deadly parallel column,’ is content 
to substitute his own elaborate arguments, and to refer 
to Gen. Humphreys’ history of the final campaign in Vir- 
ginia as ‘embodying substantially the established record,’ 
and making any reference to documents quite unnecessary. 
To those who have read both Grant’s and Humphreys’ 
books, this somewhat tedious comparison will not prove 
very interesting. Probably no one would resent this super- 
serviceable work of his former aide-de-camp more than the 
distinguished commander of the Second Corps, were he still 
living. It adds but little to what has already been said on 
the subjects of which it treats, and it is chiefly noticeable as 
recalling and emphasizing the jealousy entertained by a cer- 
tain part of the Army of the Potomac at having a Western 
soldier placed over them, and having that Western soldier 
achieve the final victory—a jealousy which did not fail to 
create some embarrassment, but which in the opinion of 
most men Grant overcame with rare tact, good judgment 
and generosity. 

It is not to be denied that this book revives, or at least 
continues the discussion of, certain questions which are not 
yet settled and which, like the action of Grouchy at 
Waterloo, will continue to be argued by soldiers for a long 
time tocome. One of these is whether Grant intended to 
fight Lee in the Wilderness, or whether he intended to get 

ast Lee’s flank by a rapid movement and bring on the battle 
in the open country beyond the Wilderness. Gen. Hum- 
phreys would seem to have nearly if not quite proved the 
latter, while Gen. Grant always maintained that he intended 
to bring on a battle just as soon as Lee would fight. The 
truth is, perhaps, that Grant planned to get through the 
Wilderness if he could before fighting, but was prepared and 
determined to fight there if necessary. The question of 
Grant’s treatment of Warren is also far from being settled. 
While not cruelly intended it had a most cruel effect, and 
drove a gallant soldier to his grave insorrow. But as Grant 
said at the time, in March 186s, it was not a moment when 
personal feelings for any one could be allowed to stand in 
the way of success ; and as the Court of Inquiry stated four- 
teen years after the occurrence, it was a case wholly within 
the discretion of the commanding general, on whom alone 
the responsibility rested. Whether this discretion was wisely 
exercised is of course always a matter for argument, but to 
the argument this critic contributes nothing either novel or 
attractive, 

As for Grant’s admiration for Sheridan, no one denies it. 
It had its origin when Sheridan charged up Mission Ridge 

* The Personal Memoirs and a oy A of U. 8. Grant, versus the Record 


of the Army of the Potomac. By cClellan, Brevet Lieut.-Col. $1.75. 
Boston : Hi ton, Mifflin & Co, 
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under Grant’s eye, and it was increased by the successful 
accomplishment of whatever task was subsequently entrusted 
to him. Until war is conducted by telephone, by men who 
have neither likes nor dislikes, two such soldiers as Grant 
and Sheridan cannot fail to admire each other. 





Behind the Scenes in Bohemia.* 

‘Au, mon Dieu, la vie de bohéme!’ sighs the heroine of 
the operetta of ‘ La Marjolaine,’ as she comes in laden with 
clocks, after a weary tramp. ‘Ah, mon Dieu, la vie de bo- 
héme!’ sighs the reader as he turns the last page of the 
‘Souvenirs de Schaunard.’ Schaunard was one of the 
characters in that classic of artistic youth, Henri Murger’s 
‘Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme.’ His real name was Alex- 
andre Schanne, and he died but a few weeks ago, after a 
prosperous career as a toy-merchant. From a Bohemian 
he became a respectable, well-fed dourgeois, although he 
always retained a tender interest in Bohemia and the dwell- 
ers in that pleasant, if uncertain, land. His book serves as 
a concordance to the ‘Vie de Bohéme’ and the effect it 
will produce on the reader will vary according to témpera- 
ment. For some the veil of poetry will be stripped away 
from the lives of Murger’s heroes and heroines, leaving only 
sordidness and misery, while to others the gain will be great 
in the kind of realism and ‘actuality’ which the typical 
modern reader, as well as the modern writer, loves. 

The frontispiece presents Schaunard as he appeared just 
before his death—fat, bearded and middle-aged, with a 
remarkably large nose. On the opposite page is a medal- 
lion profile ‘portrait, which has nothing in common with the 
other, except the nose. It shows Schaunard at twenty—a 
thoughtful, German type of young manhood. His medita~ 
tive air accords well with his authorship of the celebrated 
‘Symphony on the Influence of Blue in the Arts,’ He 
begins his souvenirs by telling us that Rodolphe the poet, 
in the ‘Vie de Bohéme,’ was Murger himself; Colline the 
bookworm was composed of two leading spirits in the 
Latin Quarter world of letters, Jean Wallon and Trapa- 
doux ; and the character of Marcel the painter was evolved. 
from the artistes Lazare and Tabar. As for the delightful 
Mimi and the equally delightful Musette, the first was com- 
posed of three young women of the same delicate blue-eyed 
type, whom Murger loved at different times, while the sec- 
ond was a somewhat noted model who was lost at sea on 
her way to Algeria, long after the Bohemian circle she had 
adorned was broken up. This charming creature was also 
the original of Champfleury’s Mariette. There are merry 
tales and to spare in the ‘Souvenirs de Schaunard,’ some of 
them being told after Murger and others being new. Very 
amusing and extremely French in its brilliancy and inven- 
tiveness is the story of the famous banquet given by Schaun- 
ard in the ancient chamber he inhabited, which had former- 
ly been the dwelling-place of Marguerite of Valois. A fat 
tom-cat, which had long troubled his slumbers, was made 
into an appetizing stew, and Queen Marguerite, in the per- 
son of a pretty model dressed in studio frippery, presided 
over the festive board. Female models figure largely in 
Schaunard’s memories, as they are almost the only repre- 
sentatives of the female sex allowed in lower Bohemia. 
Especially droll is the story of the model who covered her- 
self with wafers. We catch a glimpse from afar of that 
queen of Bohemia, George Sand—the glimpse Schaunard 
and his friends caught when their concerts attracted her to 
her window, whence she listened and applauded with her 
perpetual cigarette in her mouth. The celebrated scene of 
the dress-coat, which is one of the most characteristically 
Bohemian episodes in Murger’s book, is placed before us 
as it really happened. The Philistine sent by Providence 
to furnish the needy Bohemian with a dress-coat was one 
Espérance Blanchon, whose father had made money for him 
in the retail pork trade, and who ended his career by com- 





*Souvenirs de Schaunard. Paris: G. Charpentier et Cie, 1887. 
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mitting suicide under cover of an umbrella. He was seen 
to walk deliberately into a pond. His suicide was the re- 
sult of grief for the loss of a loved one; which proved to 
the joyous Bohemians who made sport of him in their studio 
that there is poetry in pork as well as in paint. 

Murger’s success began when the ‘ Vie de Bohéme’ was 
dramatized and played at the Variétés. He went across the 
river to live, affected new and fashionably cut coats, and 
abandoned the pork-merchant’s celebrated garment to his 
factotum, Baptiste, who now became his valet. He was still 
faithful to old friendships, but he was no longer the Ro- 
‘dolphe of the ‘Vie de Bohéme.’ The ‘ brewery of the real- 
ists’ was the name of a place where, beginning with the year 
1850, the disciples of realism in art met over their beer. 
The artistic leader of these reactionists was Gustave Cour- 
bet, and Champfleury stood high in the literary ranks, 
Bonvin, Francois, Decamps and Corot were among the 
painters who frequented the brewery. M. Schanne’s remi- 
niscences of Courbet are full of interest, and his account of 
Murger’s deathbed is very pathetic. One can imagine no 
more agreeable pastime for a summer’s day than to wander 
through the Latin Quarter and kindred neighborhoods with 
the ‘Souvenirs de Schaunard’ in one’s hand, identifying the 
homes and haunts of the immortal quartet of Bohemians, 
whose names are synonymous with the joys and sorrows, 
the loves and the miseries of imaginative youth. 





Balzac’s “Country Doctor.”* 

Many people accustomed to think of Balzac as the vast 
‘comedian,’ the great constructor and elaborator of that 
huge cycle of romances called ‘La Comédie Humaine,’ will 
be astonished to hear that he—scoffer, scorner, ‘ physiolo- 
gist,’ melodramatist—once wrote a veritable Sunday-school 
book, a book as sweet and pious as any of Miss Edge- 
worth’s, Yet such is the case. In the story before us Bal- 
zac not only asks himself the questions, 

Que faire et que penser? Nier, douter ou croire ? 

but he deliberately chooses, not the ‘ nier’ or the ‘ douter,’ 
but the ‘croire;’ he gives us a lovely idyl in which what 
Ste.-Beuve beautifully calls ‘la double étoile de l’Ame Im- 
mortelle et de l’Eternité de Dieu’ shines with a tenderness 
and a penetration such as we find only in a sermon of Mas- 
sillon. He takes us this time far from the madding crowd 
of Paris, and drops us in a charming East France neighbor- 
hood near the Alps, where his wonderful Doctor, disap- 
pointed in love, disillusioned, at one time almost a suicide, 
finds relief for his sorrows and rejuvenation for his withered 
heart in philanthropic schemes for the reclamation and re- 
generation of a valleyful of crétins. Here, of the abandoned 
fields of this accursed valley the Doctor makes a smiling 
Eden ; of its miserable population, a beautiful and benefi- 
cent group of people working together for mutual improve- 
ment ; and of its desolate Alps, Delectable Mountains filled 
with sunshine and love. Incidentally he paints for us pow- 
erful landscapes, and explains no less powerfully the com- 
plex psychic phenomena of erétin life. 

France has these streaks of idiocy meandering along her 
Jura slopes and dim valleys—bits of stunted soul-life for 
which the people have the deepest veneration. Whence 
they came, how they originated, nobody knows ; but they 
are revered by the simple peasantry, just as the Orientals 
show mysterious reverence for their madmen. Dr. Benassis 
stumbles one morning on one of their settlements, and sees 
at once, a problem to be solved: a moral swamp to be 
drained, a sluice-gate of superstition to be opened and the 
sluice emptied, a quagmire to be converted into beneficent 
soil, the laws of moral sanitation to be introduced for the 
Spiritual regeneration of a whole district. He sets to work 
at once against loud-mouthed opposition and open violence, 
and in the end gains the day, and makes a Happy Valley of 
Rasselas out of the Valley of Unrest. Balzac makes him 


*Scenes from Country Life. By Honoré de Balzac, $1.50. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 
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tell his own story to Capt. Genestas, a soldier of Napoleon's 
army who comes along; and an eloquent and touching 
story it is, filled with deepest pity and poetry, abounding 
in dramatic episodes, differing widely from Balzac’s other 
stories. It is in such stories as these that all the sweetness 
and strength of Balzac’s soul are treasured up, that his purer 
nature takes refuge, that his pitying and glowing heart 
throbs with a finer pulsation than anywhere else. When he 
rises so high he produces only an Alpine flora—the lovely 
gentian, the shimmering edelweiss, the pillared columbine, 
and all the winged and star-shaped corollas and calyxes 


that grow only nearest the stars and the ice-fields. In this 
clarified air filth cannot grow. 





A Triangle of Translations.* 

THE three books before us are good illustrations of three 
national types—the elaborately rhetorical Italian, the baldly 
simple Icelander, and the ingenious Gaul. Amicis has long 
been the favorite of sentimental travellers who delight in 
description and revel in swift and vivid summaries of na- 
tional characteristics. It is impossible to say how much he 
takes /o a country in contradistinction to what he brings from 
it; for with a temperament and imagination as perfervid as 
his, one always suspects that he has wrought himself up into 
his fine frenzies even before he has bought his ticket, and 
goes off ‘half cocked’ long before he has reached his Mo- 
rocco, or Holland, or Constantinople, or whatever place or 
city it is which comes under his burning glance. A certain 
distrust possesses you as you stand before his mountains of 
descriptive confectionery, and you wonder whether the 
chemicals and colors, the sweets and the powders which 
constitute his saccharine Alps weren’t prepared long ago in 
the leisure of his study, and simply took delectable form and 
shape when the proper occasion came. One feels the same dis- 
trust in venturing upon the perusal of this famous boy’s book 
of his (1)—a voyage into those wondrous regions, the heart, 
soul and pocket of a schoolboy. The same brilliant ‘ word- 
painting’ and sweep of period and paragraph, the same fertili- 
ty of diction, the same Taine-like cumulation of detail into so- 
norous and far-flung sentences, piled one upon another like 
cirrhus clouds, the same rhetoric and color as in the other 
voyages. The ‘little fishes’ here talk like ‘ whales,’ indeed: 
minnow and leviathan speak the same tongue. The author 
tries to throw his complicated Latinized thought and feeling 
into the sphere of boyhood, and interpret for us the reveries 
and escapades, the dreams and deeds of an Italian youth 
and his comrades. The effect is very singular, and reminds 


one of the deep bass voice of the puppet-player interpreting . 


from below the wonderful antics of the puppets on their 
wooden stage. The book is full of striking and beautiful 
passages, and glows with moral enthusiasm and high pur- 
pose; but it is unnatural from one end to the other. Is this 
the fault of the translator? Miss Hapgood is known as an 
admirable student and interpreter of Russian lore, much of 
which she has rendered into excellent idiomatic English ; her 
hand is a practised hand; and yet we cannot but think 
she has erred in the Johnsonian diction she has adopted 
in rendering Amicis’s work. Whole passages read like ex- 
tracts from ‘ Rasselas’ and The Tattler. A simpler diction 
is perfectly practicable, and we must breathe the hope that 
the book will be revised and simplified, its stilted phrase- 
ology be cleared of Latinisms and made to represent the 
boyish sentiment, and this eloquent autobiography of a boy 
be made to reflect the characteristics of its time. No boy— 
not even an ‘ Italian Schoolboy ’"—deliberately writes up his 
‘journal’ in words four or five syllables in length. 

The widest imaginable contrast with ‘ Cuore’ is formed by 
the monosyllabic ‘Sigrid’ (2), a pretty Icelandic love-story 


* 1, Cuore: An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal. By E. de Amicis. Tr. from the 39th 
Italian edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. $ % New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 2. 
Sigrid: An Icelandic Love-Story. By J. T. Thoroddsen. Tr. from the Danish by C. 
Chres i T. Ta $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 3. The 
Startling Exploitsof Dr. J.B. Quits Hy Paul Célitre. ‘Tr. from the French by Mrs. 
— oey and John Lillie, With 120 illustrations. $1.75. New York: Harper & 

ros, 
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translated or ‘edited’ into English—we don’t know which— 
by Messrs. Chrest and Tappan. The book is a modern Ice- 
landic tale, full of touches true to nature and reflecting in 
Nineteenth Century terms the same simple passions and 
scenery with which students of Icelandic are familiar from 
the sagas. A primitive life, the simplest of loves and hates, 
an infantile psychological development, a sturdy high-tem- 
pered race in grandiose landscape environment: such are 
some of the items of this lore, and such are some of the 
things that shine out of the adventures of Sigrid and Indride 
in their remote volcanic home. It is the story of people 
who belong to arace still in its childhood, though this child- 
hood is as different from the Italian boy’s as a gorgeously 
decorated atrium of Pompeii is from an ivory elf-horn 
carved with runes. Read together, the two books act as a 
foil to each other—the one recounting the matured experi- 
ences of grown-up people in language of childlike sim- 
plicity, the other lifting the lid from a very Medea-cauldron 
of intricate discussion and emotion, and letting us peep in. 

In contrast with both of these, forming the third point of 
the triangle, is ‘ The Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quiés’ 
(3), a wonderfully vivacious skit from France, as un-French 
in some of its details as a book could be. Dr. Quiés is a 
French Pickwick, whose ludicrous misadventures, set in an 
appropriate framework of illustrations, form the staple of 
three or four hundred pages. No such creature ever lived 
in France, we are sure: for whatever be the shortcomings 
of Francois, bovine stupidity is not one of them. ‘Dr. 
Quiés’ is really a biting sarcasm: it is a rebuke to the 
French for their absurd distaste for travel—their barnacle- 
like adhesion to the chez soi. The humor of the original is 
well preserved in the capital translation, and the illustrations 
picture keenly all the woes and sorrows of the unfortunate 
Doctor. 





““Sons and Daughters.” * 

ONE EXPECTs from the title of ‘Sons and Daughters ’ some 
ingenious study of heredity, or some amusing photograph of 
youthful autocracy in the family, or at least a pleasant story of 
some kind, from the author who wrote so gracefully of ‘ Mar- 
garet Kent ;’ for the latter was really a charming piece of 
work, if divorced from any idea of its being an attempt to 
idealize actual people and situations. The title of ‘Sons and 
Daughters ’ goes for nothing : the book might just as well have 
been called ‘ Men and Women,’ or ‘Girls and Boys ;’ since 
the only point to the present name is to the effect that certain 
people’s sons married certain other people’s daughters, which 
after all is a common affair enough. There are some bright 
and some pleasant passages in the book, and some good 
stories ; notably the one of the Englishman in Philadelphia, 
who, hearing it said frequently of people, ‘ She is a Biddle,’ 
or ‘ He is a Biddle,’ meekly asked some one to tell him what 
a biddle was. But the good things in the book have too 
much ‘the air of having been worked in’ from the author’s 
scrap-book (the ‘ Biddle’ story appeared some months ago 


in Life) ; and it is quite unjustifiable for either the author | 


or the hero to pass off some of the best wit in Laboulaye’s 
Fairy-Tales as the hero’s own original brilliant conversation. 
We are hardly surprised that the hero permits his audience 
to applaud him for the capital story of ‘Hans, put the 
angels to bed,’ for the hero is certainly one of the most 
Hydra-headed individuals and lovers that we remember in 
fiction. Indeed, all the love-making of the story—and the 
story is chiefly given over to love-making—is in poor taste, 
and quite as improbable as it is disagreeable. The absurd 
simplicity of Polly is quite as bad as the ridiculous jealousy 
of Miriam, or the double-heartedness of Paul. Fads of the 
day are given over to ‘take-off’ more or less ‘funny,’ but 
never very witty, though the burlesque on Shakspeare so- 
cieties is the best of a kind of humor which is never very 
exalted. 


* Sons and Daughters. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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“‘ The Story of a New York House.” * 

‘Tue Story of a New York House’ is a title so pic- 
turesquely suggestive that one exclaims, ‘ Why didn’t I think 
of writing such a story myself?’ After reading Mr. Bunner’s. 
story, however, he will probably be glad that he never tried 
anything of the kind, as he could not have begun to do it so 
well. The little story—for it is short though it deals with. 
three generations—is something quite unique in fiction.. 
Treating of much that is impressive and tragic—indeed, deal- 
ing hardly at all with anything merry or simple—it is yet ab- 
solutely colorless. It is a striking effort to clothe intensity 
with calmness; the result being, not that we feel ‘how cold 
such life is,’ but rather ‘how vivid is such life, underneath 
the coldness.’ Brief as the tale is, its admirable construc- 
tion makes it more truly a novel than many stories labori- 
ously prolonged into three volumes. Here is no collection 
of episodes in the love-history of a single youth and maiden, 
culminating in a marriage and then stopping short—as if 
life came to an end where in reality it begins. Here is a 
‘life;’ nay, here are three lives—grandfather’s, father’s, 
son’s—with all their tangled story made plain before us. 
Great events come upon the scene—the yellow fever scourge 
in New York, and the dreadful negro riots ; but there is no 
trace of excitement in the telling; you feel the thrill of the 
thing itself, not that of the way in which it is told. 

Dealing with three generations, Mr. Bunner has taken 
advantage of the opportunity to paint a striking picture of 
the growth of New York from the time when the north’ side 
of the City Hall was built of red sandstone instead of mar- 
ble, because only a few suburbans above Chambers Street 
would ever see that side of it, up through the period when 
‘nobody that was anybody’ would think of living below 
Bleecker Street, and so on till the house on the Battery, once 
so magnificent, after passing through all the stages of gradual 
desecration and degradation, is torn down to give room for 
an eight-story factory. One cannot say which Mr. Bunner 
has best described, this growth of a great city from a small 
town, or the rise and fall of a single family in the changes. 
brought about for all. The gradual rise into gentility, the 
gradual fall into almost pauperism, are set forth with pathetic 
clearness—the more pathetic because the author himself 
sheds no tears, nor seems to expect the reader to. ‘The 
Story of a New York House’ is one of the stories of the 
year. Nor should we ignore the form in which it is 
issued : it is a pleasure to handle and look at the book, as 
well as to read it, with its excellent paper, clear type, and 
illustrations that interpret the author’s spirit as well as his 
words, 





Recent Fiction. 

‘DANIELE CORTIS’ is a spirited and moving tale, translated by 
Mrs. I. R. Tilton from the Italian of Antonio Fogazzaro (Holt’s 
Leisure Hour Series). The motive is not new: the en of a beau- 
tiful woman, sacrificed in her youth to a wretch, for her noble and 
talented cousin ; but the treatment justifies the theme, perhaps, as 
it shows the triumph over love, unlawful though lofty, and does not 
end with the final happiness of virtue, but merely with the virtue. 
The poor wronged young wife is drawn with great fidelity and 
sympathy ; the characters and conversations are frequently piquant ; 
and though the whole story is an episode rather than a novel, it 
never seems insignificant——‘ MIss BAYLE'’S ROMANCE’ (Holt’s. 
Leisure Hour Series) is one more attempt to describe the nouveau- 
riche American girl, shoddy, ignorant and coarse, yet pleasing by 
some magic mystery, keenly felt though not at all understood. It 
is not a successful attempt, however, as the author, while ably de-- 
lineating the coarseness and ignorance, has failed to add the magic 
charm. Miss Bayle is not charming, not sensible, not bright, not 
interesting—not anything but rich and coarse. The delineation of 
the ‘ party of the second part,’ rich, witty and intelligent, inexplica- 
bly fascinated by the charming coarseness, is equally poor, and 
felt equally to be an effort rather than a photograph. The story 
is such a one as almost any of us could have written after reading 
all the other books that have dealt with the same theme; but very 
few of us would care to attempt it. 


* The Story of a New York House. By H.C. Bunner. Illustrated by A. B. Frost- 
$1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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‘THE BLIND BROTHER,’ by Homer Greene (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.), challenges instant attention from the fact that it won The 


Youth's Companion prize of $1,500 a year ago. It may be said 
briefly that this beautiful little story of the Pennsylvania coal-mines 
or | justifies the award by the judges. It is easy to believe that 
nothing finer was offered in competition, for the story embodies 
almost every requisite of good writing for children. The publish- 
ers’ demand for harrowing suspense at the close of each chapter 
might well make us dread to contemplate the result; but Mr. 
Greene’s effort is a noteworthy mingling of very thrilling events 
with very true and tender feeling, and with singularly fine “ac 
art. Seldom do we find an exciting story told to children wit 
such simple grace. As a tale of mining life, it is at the same time 
realistic and picturesque; full of excitement and of gentleness, of 
realized temptation and yet of right feeling. It is a pleasure to 
think of anything at once so entertaining, so healthful, and so 
artistic, falling into the hands of youthful readers. 

‘BETWEEN WHILES,’ by Helen Jackson, H. H. (Roberts), is 
something besides a new compilation of work already known to us. 
In addition to ‘The Mystery of Wilhelm Riitter,’ ‘ Little Bel’s 
Supplement,’ ‘ The Captain of the Heather Bell,’ and ‘ The Prince’s 
Little Sweetheart,’ all familiar to us from the m ines, there is in 
the book ‘ The Inn of the Golden Pear,’ now published for the first 
time, and part of what was intended for an entire novel. Though 
underst to be an episode of a much longer story, it is quite 
complete as it stands, and to read it is a rare pleasure. Seldom is 
a short ‘story so full of light, strength, and color; and one cannot 
tell which to admire most: the perfect setting of the landscape, the 
entertaining quality of the story, on the keen insight into natures 
very different from the author’s own. It is the history of two 
mésalliances, told with wonderful spirit and lightness, and with 
great skill in the comprehension of the fact that a nature essentially 
poor and coarse may ape all that is admirable from the mere spirit 
of arch and ambitious coquetry. That we can have no more of the 
little story—that we can never have any more of any story from 
this beautiful and versatile writer, renews the sigh with which we 
look at the long row of books she gave us in the past. 





THE ‘ LIGHTS AND SHADOWS of a Life,’ by Madeleine Vinton 
Dahlgren (Ticknor), are lights and shadows of such a very peculiar 
life that the fault of the book certainly does not lie in ultra-realism. 
The story is one of the stilted old-fashioned romances, with a prig- 
gish heroine, a sensational villain, unnatural incidents, overstrained 
sentiment, and the unpleasant theme of miscegenation for a motive. 
——WE HAVE already had the pleasure of praising Julian Sturgis’s 
delightful story of ‘ Dick’s Wandering’ (Appleton), as it first ap- 

ared in 1881; but it will bear re-reading by those who remember 
it, and will delight those who have not seen it before. Dick is not 
exactly a hero, but he is much more interesting than the average 
young man, and we commend him heartily once more. We should 

ave been glad if the author had dwelt longer on the effect of 
Dick’s radicalism, but his love-story is so pretty that we forget the 
seeming lapse towards the last from deeper problems hinted at in 
the beginning. 





‘Mr. BARNES OF NEW YORK’ is a taking title, and that this 
story by Archibald C. Gunter (New York: Deshler Welch & Co.) 
is written by the author of that popular play, ‘ Prince Karl,’ will be 
likely to win for it a large audience. It is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, however, in spite of a good beginning, a dramatic plot, and 
ingeniously startling situations. A vein of coarseness runs through 
it, and the close is too melodramatic to please greatly admirers of 
the simple and humorous realism of ‘ Prince Karl.’ It is true that 
as a story of the Italian vendetta, its most startling points might 
perhaps come under the head of Italian realism; but something, 
one can hardly say what, spoils what came near to being a very 
good story. The fierce belief of the Corsican girl in the vendetta, 
able to conquer even love when love seemed to have conquered it, 
and only satisfied on finding that it was not really love which had 
run the risk of the vendetta, is told with spirit ; and one is made to 
see with singular vividness how liable to misinterpretation is the 
closest of circumstantial evidence ; and yet, on the whole, the story 
does not please. 





Minor Notices. 

EDITORS as well as writers will read, if they have not already 
read, Col. T. W. Higginson’s ‘Letter to a Young Contributor,’ 
which is bound up with his ‘ Hints on Speech-making’ in one of 
Lee & Shepard’s useful little Handbooks. The former essay ap- 
peared long since in The Atlantic, and is to be found in the au- 
thor’s volume of ‘A¢/antic Essays ;’ the latter made its first ap- 
pearance in Harper's Monthly for November 1886. The chapter 
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of hints to young contributors is chockful of sound advice, con- 
veyed in a style which — may Safely.imitate. It is 
encouraging to novices in the mystery of composition to read the 
confession of so practised and graceful a writer as Col. Higginson, 
that his thoughts come slowly and connect themselves laboriously, 
and that to clothe them with words is a ‘ prolonged perplexity.’ 
‘A labored style’ describes only the result of an attempt to achieve 
‘fine writing:’ when the writer’s sole aim is to attain a natural 
manner, he may labor as severely as he likes, without any anxiety 
as to the reader’s discovering the pains he has taken. The advice 
to — speech-makers is equally valuable, as coming from a man 
‘who has made so many speeches that the process has almost 
ceased to have terror to him, whatever dismay it may sometimes 
cause to his hearers.’ In printing the book, the page-heading ‘A 
Letter to a Young Contributor ’ has been unwittingly continued be- 
yond the chapter over which it belongs. 





Mr. C. W. MOULTON, the indefatigable editor of Querdes, not 
content with supplying, in his magazine, a monthly stimulant to 
research in the various fields of knowledge, now offers all ‘inquir- 
ing friends’ a fresh opportunity to work off their superfluous 
energy. He has compiled from the wide range of English and 
American poetry, a little volume of ‘ Prize Selections’ (Lothrop), 
containing 825 quotations, varying in length from one line to a 
dozen, and representative of verse-makers from Chaucer to the 
most recent wooers of the muse. To the person naming, before 
the fifteenth of next March, the greatest number of authors of 
these selections, a prize of $100 will be given, and to the 
eighteen whose answers come next in order of. merit, eighteen 
prizes, aggregating $200. Even without this pecuniary incentive, 
the book is a pleasant one to have, and the ramble over the high- 
ways and through the byways of poetry, in search of the quota- 
tions, will afford many an hour of delightful recreation. Some of 
the verses are very familiar, and a well-read person can locate two 
or three hundred of them at sight. As many more will yield them- 
selves, without much trouble, from an inspection of cyclopedias 
and works of standard poets. For the rest, there must be much 
diligent questioning of books, periodicals and newspapers. Yet 
it seems not improbable that the successful competitor will make a 
score of between 750 and 800. 





‘GOOD WINE NEEDS NO BUSH,’ and when a book has reached 
its sixtieth thousand, as is the case with the ‘Curiosities of the 
Bible’ (E. B. Treat), it has passed into a region where neither 
praise nor blame is likely to affect its popularity. During the ten 
years since its first peblication, this volume has evidently proved 
to be of practical utility, and in its revised and enlarged form (606 
pages) it has additional claims upon all Bible students. Here are 
ten thousand questions (with answers in a key), enigmas, quota- 
tions, facts, statistics, tables, blackboard illustrations, maps, Bible 
readings, concert exercises, prayer-meeting talks—indeed, it would 
be easier to say what is omitted than what is contained in this very 
comprehensive manual, which seems to include almost everything 
pertaining to a knowledge of the Bible. Its proper use and care- 
ful study cannot fail to be attended with good results. —-‘ MAT- 
TER, LIFE, MIND,’ by Rev. H. H. Moore, D.D., (Phillips & 
Hunt) is a work of little scientific or philosophic merit. It is a 
polemic, rather than a calm investigation of a great subject. The 
author persists in calling Huxley and other men of science mate- 
rialists, when they have distinctly repudiated that name and the 
philosophic theory it represents. No students in our day have done 
more to make materialism impossible among educated and intelli- 
gent men than some of thescientists who are here attacked so vigor- 
ously. What the author calls the wzta/ theory of mind must be 
defended in a more scientific spirit than that which he manifests, 
if it is to maintain itself. He insists on the dualism of matter and 
mind, but his method of proof will have no weight with men of 
science or with earnest philosopic students. 





‘THE HOLY Cross,’ a monograph first published in 1877, has 
been reissued by A. D. T. Randolph & Co., in appropriate style, 
with a new binding in white and gold, on which are stamped mini- 
ature forms of all the crosses known—Buddhist, Christian, Egyp- 
tian and Constantinian. From a great cluster of books burstin 
with formidable learning, Mr. Wm. C. Prime, the antiquarian 
editor, has pressed out all the wine which American Christians 
will consider worth drinking. After a chapter on crosses and 
crucifixion, the forms of this Roman instrument of torture, the find- 
ing of the spot on une at once probed for the Nazarene’s cross, 
the kind of wood used, the locality, legends and possible history, 
are discussed. A woodcut of the f ent of the inscription over 
the cross, now kept in the Church of Santa Croce at Rome, is given. 
On this, the Greek.word Nazarenous is wrongly spelled, and both 
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the Latin and Greek are read from right to left, after the Hebrew 
custom. This wood, dark and dry-rotted, is exhibited with great 
pomp on Easter or ‘So far as my [Mr. Prime’s] observation ex- 
tends, no one has thought of denying that this is the piece of wood 
sent to Rome by Helena, for the reception of which the original 
Basilica was erected in the year 331.’ In other readable chapters, 
Mr. Prime tells of the Crusades, and the subsequent history of the 
beliefs about the wood of the true cross. The aim of this interest- 
ing little book seems to be that hinted at on page 139: ‘I would en- 
courage the preservation of localities of great events, tombs of great 
men, swords and personal memorials of great patriotic soldiers,’ 
etc. We remember that it is not in Spain or Italy or Portugal, 
but in the United States, that we have a half-dozen places named 
after the True Cross, and that it was on American soil that the first 
Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz was founded. 





‘ THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER,’ by Herbert Mortimer Luckock 
(Whittaker), is a series of seven lectures delivered in the Cathedral 
of Ely, on the stirring events affecting the Church and the non- 
conformists from the Restoration to the Revolution, and by means 
of which the Church of England was finally established on the founda- 
tions which it has since maintained. Some of these lectures are of 
much interest, and especially that on the social status and the inflence 
of the clergy during the reign of Charles II. in which the statements 
of Macaulay are shown to be overdrawn. The concluding one, 
on the protest of the non-jurors, shows the sectarian spirit of the 
author, who is not able to comprehend and to a the desire 
of William to include all Protestants in the Church of England, 
which, had it been accepted in a liberal spirit, would have saved 
that Church many of the evils it has since been compelled to face. 
The book is an original study of the period it embraces in its sur- 
vey, and it gives a concise and valuable history of the religious de- 
velopments of the time, though colored by the author’s relations to 
the Anglican Church. 





‘HANDY HELPs,’ by Albert P. Southwick (E. L. Kellogg & Co.), 
is, as the sub-title intimates, ‘a manual of curious and interesting 
information,’ yet even more curious than the information is the 
manner in which it is conveyed. The author has here recorded 
five hundred miscellaneous facts, and has thought it necessary to 
introduce each with a question. ‘What animal has more than five 
toes ?’ he asks, and replies, ‘No animal has more than five toes 
upon‘each foot,’ then names several that have fewer. ‘Where is 
there an umbrella a mile wide ?’ has for answer a description of 
the visionary scheme of two German engineers who propose to 
erect a covering for the city of Buenos Ayres, 1,500 feet high and 
a mile and a half wide. ‘Does the Mississippi river flow up-hill ?’ 
‘What was the forbidden fruit?’ ‘Who stopped to kiss a slave 
girl on his way to execution?’ When was the year without a sum- 
mer?’ ‘What was the Moon Hoax?’ are specimens of other 
questions, with generally satisfactory answers. Mr. Southwick is 
inclined to be ‘funny,’ and in his reply to a query upon the origin 
of All-Fools’ Day coolly perpetrates the highly original jeke of 
referring his readers to 2 Chron. xix., 12-16, for further informa- 
tion. But the ‘funniest’ thing in the volume is the index. Here 
the editor has permitted his humor to run riot, and instead of en- 
tering the five hundred topics under the most natural catch-word, 
he has done just the reverse, with the most amusing (and con- 
fusing) results. Items about the Chinese Wall, Chinese Canal, 
Tower of London, Shakspeare, etc., are found in the index, after 
much search, slyly tucked away in this fashion: ‘End of the Great 
Canal of China,’ ‘ Fate of the Great China Wall,’ ‘Curious Things 
in the Tower of London,’ ‘Immediate Cause of Shakspeare’s 
Death.’ The book contains much that is valuable, but needs a 
thorough and intelligent revision which should omit the questions, 
and several other absurdities, and provide a serviceable key to the 
contents. 





‘THE FALL OF MAXIMILIAN’S EMPIRE, as Seen from a United 
States Gunboat,’ by Seaton Schroeder (Putnam), is a small but 
entertaining volume, concerned not so much with the unlucky, 
would-be Emperor, as with the part taken by the U. S. S. Tacony 
in the closing scenes of that drama. It is thus not a mere repeti- 
tion of an oft+told tale, but possesses certain elements of novelty 
all its own. The relations of the Americans with the representa- 
tives of the English, French, Spanish and Austrian navies lying off 
Vera Cruz, the various incidents that served to relieve the usual 
monotony of ,life aboard ship, the conferences with the Mexican 
authorities, the efforts to save Maximilian from what was, perhaps, 
after all, not an undeserved fate, the episode of the mountebank 
Santa Ana’s arrival upon the scene, the prompt and determined 
action of Commander Roe in every emergency—these and other 
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features of the story are sketched with marked vigor, and make a 
hitherto-unwritten chapter of history which is well worth reading. 





The Explorations in Egypt. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Thanks to the May Century and other magazines, to the 
reviews and journals, and to Jectures and books, the value 
of the discoveries in Egypt during the past few years is 
now widely known. The Egypt Exploration Fund's disclo- 
sures and researches are appreciated by a mighty array of 
educators and scholars. The comparatively little money 
($3,000 annually) asked from America ought to be easily 
raised ; but the lack of one or two wealthy patrons, each 
ready to give $500 or more, makes the effort a serious one ; 
and I find myself some $800 short, with the fund year end- 
ing July 31. (Some subscriptions are yet to come in.) I 
still urge a larger number of $5 to $10 subscribers—the 
former sum entitling to the elaborate memoir of the season, 
reports, etc.; but I ask (on the suggestion of an eminent 
New Yorker) that a list of Patrons, pledged to give $25 
annually, be formed. Any Patron can withdraw optionally. 
Another eminent New Yorker thinks that some of the $5 
donors will gladly pledge me $10 a year, if asked. I now 
start the list of Patrons, and enter Colonel Elliott F. Shep- 
ard’s name as that of the one first to respond—with more 
than the above sum, however. We must have an assured 
support, to at least some extent.. Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
Dr. R. Stuart Poole, myself, and others, gladly give our 
services; and the skill and economy of the explorers are 
accepted dafa in these astonishingly successful explorations. 
Will not some of your large-hearted and financially able 
readers aid to make the continuance of these scientific 
researches, for at least a few years to come, an assured 
thing? Ws. C. WInsLow, 

for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
429 BEACON ST., Boston, June 8, 1887. 





Summer Plans of Literary Workers.* 


Dr. CHarues C. ABzotT will divide his time between the 
Lake Hopatcong region in northern New Jersey and ‘the 
Pines’ in the southern part of the State, gathering the 
materials for a new out-of-doors book. His ‘-Naturalist’s 
Rambles about Home’ is to be brought out in a new edition 
by the Appletons ; and his latest work, ‘ Wasteland Wander- 
ings,’ which was copyrighted in England before the Harpers 
published it here, will probably be issued there in the fall by 
Sampson, Low & Co. 

Mr. Robert J. Burdette will spend the summer at ‘ Robin’s 
Nest,’ the pretty cottage home which he has recently built 
at Bryn Mawr. Besides his regular work on the Brooklyn 
Eagle, the only paper with which he is now connected, he 
is engaged on a volume of newspaper sketches to be pub- 
lished during the coming winter. 

Dr. George P. Fisher is still quite in the dark as to his 
place of sojourn for the summer. 

President D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins will revisit his 
old home in California, and go as far north as circum- 
stances permit—possibly to Alaska. 

Miss Elaine Goodale will spend her vacation in visiting 
the various Government and mission Schools on the Sioux 
Reservation in Dakota, thus continuing her studies in In- 
dian civilization. Miss Dora Read Goodale will pass the 
the summer chiefly at Redding, Conn., with her mother, 
who is also occupied in literary work. 

Mr. Joaquin Miller will have the assistance of Mr. John 
Vance Cheney and Mr. John P. Irish in building a stone 
house on a windy hill looking out through the Golden Gate 
at San Francisco—‘ the rockiest bit of earth that ever defied 
an earthquake.’ Gulches and gorges and cafions lie all 
around it, and out of every one of them bursts a fountain of 
cool water from the far-off melting snows of the Sierras, 


* Continued from Tue Critic of May 28 and June 4 and rr. 
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whose peaks the Western poet has so often celebrated in 
song. 

Miss Nora Perry has not yet decided whether to go into 
the country (inland) or to the seashore. 

Rev. H. N. Powers has just returned from a successful 
week’s trouting at Moosehead Lake, Maine, to his home at 
Piermont on the Hudson, where he will remain. He hopes 
to produce before autumn a few short poems and one or 
two serious essays. 

Miss Edna Dean Proctor is about to leave Washington 
(if she has not-already left there) for the vicinity of Boston, 
where she will remain several weeks. The later months 
will probably be spent somewhere on the coast of Maine. 
She will do a little literary work; and before long will 
bring out a new edition of her Poems and of ‘A Russian 
Journey.’ 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt will be at Sagamore Hill, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, except possibly for a visit to his ranch at 
Medora, Dakota. He will be engaged on a Life of Gou- 
verneur Morris, for the American Statesmen Series. 

Mr. George E. Woodberry has already begun his summer 
travels, but does not know just where they will take him or 
how long they will last. 





The Lounger 


MIss HELEN DE S. ABBOTT, of Philadelphia, has recently been 
elected a member of the Philosophical Society in that city, of which 
Franklin was one of the founders and in which he took a lively in- 
terest. As only six women have been elected during the hundred 
and twenty years or so of the Society’s existence, the compliment 
is not a slight one. The first lady to receive it was Franklin’s 


friend, the Princess Dashkoff, a patron of Russian literature in the ~ 


Eighteenth Century. The others were Mrs. Mary Somerville and 
Miss Maria Mitchell, the mathematicians, Mrs. Agassiz, widow of 
the great naturalist, and Mrs. Carl Seiler, of Philadelphia, author of 
‘The Voice and Singing.’ Miss Abbott, who was nominated b 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, the ‘ Americanist,’ was admitted on the strengt 
of her achievements in the department of analytical chemistry. It 
has always been the custom to regard a woman's election to the 
Society as purely honorary. 





SUBSCRIBERS to John Payne’s translation of ‘The Arabian 
Nights’ will be glad to know that their subscriptions can now be 
filled. It may be remembered that a little over a year ago, just 
after two of the promised nine volumes had been published by R. 
Worthington, Anthony Comstock made a raid upon the books, 
and the publication was stopped. Mr. Worthington had taken 
probably 400 subscriptions at $45 per set, and his subscribers were 
clamorous. They saw two odd volumes on their hands, with little 
prospect of completing the set. Now, however, they can be happy 
again, for a firm in Canada, ‘Macmullen & Co.,’ of Toronto, have 
printed the lacking seven volumes and shipped them to New York, 
where all orders may be filled. There is no publisher’s imprint on 
tthe new volumes. The title-page of the first two say ‘printed for 
Richard ,Worthington,’ but these are ‘ printed for subscribers only.’ 





A YEAR AGO I called attentionto an amateur journal called Zhe 
Acorn, published. at La Paix, Maryland, ‘as a boy’s diversion,’ by 
Master Edwin L. Turnbull. It is issued at the beginning of June 
sand each of the five following months, and the entire proceeds of its 
sale (at thirty cents per annum) are devoted to a free kindergarten 
in Baltimore. With the current issue its second year begins ; and 
{ am pleased to observe an improvement in the literary quality of 
the little sheet. The number opens with a brief poem by John B. 
Tabb, and continues with a longer one by Miss Grace Denio 
Litchfield, which is so graceful that I make no apology for repro- 
ducing it. It is addressed ‘To a Rosebud :’ 


Oh little timid Rose, 
* That if the Zephyr blows 
Tremblest with fear, 
Oh dainty. tender one, 
That blushest if the Sun 
Glances anear ; 


Vet fragile as thou art, 
The secret of thy heart 
Who thinks to win ? 
Closer than bars of gold 
Thy silken petals hold 
The prize within. 
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And Winds in vain may blow, 
And fiercest Sunbeams glow 
Above thy head ; 
For when thy sweet heart lies 
Open to eager eyes, 
Lo, thou art dead ! 





ANOTHER interesting contribution is the following extract from an 
unpublished letter of the late Sidney Lanier’s. The writer seems to 
have been on the lookout for such a man as Abraham Lincoln, 
only he was looking for him after Lincoln’s death. 


I have been wondering where we are going to get a Great Man, that 
will be tall enough to see over the whole Country, and to direct that vast 
undoing of things which has got to be accomplished in a few years. 
It is a situation in which mere cleverness will not begin to work, The 
horizon of cleverness is too limited, it does not embrace enough of the 
heart of man, to enable a merely clever politician, such as those in which 
we abound, to lead matters properly in this juncture. The vast generos- 
ities which whirl a small revenge out of the way, as the winds whirl a 
leaf ; the awful integrities which will pay a debt twice rather than allow 
the faintest flicker of suspicion about it : the splendid indignations which 
are also tender compassions, and will in one moment be hustling the 
money-changers out of the Temple, and in the*next be preaching Love 
to them from the steps of it :—where are we to find these? J¢ ts time 
Sor a Man to arise whoisa Man! 





Boston Letter. 


Mr. HOWELLS is not going abroad after all. I had the pleasure 
of meeting him a few days ago at Auburndale, where he had been 
spending a few weeks with his family, and he was then on the eve 
of departure for Saratoga, whence he will travel southward. He 
had intended to go to Europe and remain there while his son at- 
tended the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but it has been decided to send 
that young gentleman to Harvard University, and accordingly the 
family will continue to live in or near Boston. The house in 
Beacon Street, described in THE CRITIC by Mr. Bishop, has been 
sold, however, and meanwhile Mr. Howells has no permanent abode, 
Speaking of Mr. Howells, who is one of the most potent of the cen- 
tralizing forces, reminds me that the yeasty subject of Boston as a 
literary centre again comes to the fore in a lecture by Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods, who, instead of arraying names, scatters statistics 
like bird-shot among the unbelievers, and at the same time goes a 
long way towards establishing the supremacy of her own sex as 
journalists and book producers. She points out that of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five authors in the list of Roberts Bros., seventy- 
seven are women, and that besides these there are the names of 
fifty-five women on Ticknor’s list, eighty on Houghton’s, and 
eighty on the Methodist Book Concern’s. Altogether she estimates 
that two thousand five hundred and ninety are engaged in literary 
pursuits in Boston and its neighborhood. ‘Literary pursuits’ is an 
elastic designation often recklessly used, however, and it may be 
that Mrs. Woods is too generous in her use of it. 

Of new books two will soon be issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
one for boys by Homer Greene, the author of Zhe Youth's Com- 
panion's prize serial, ‘ The Blind Brother,’ and the other ‘ The Death 
of Ivan Ilyitch and Other Stories,’ written by Tolstoi during the past 
three years. The same firm also have in press an exquisite handy 
volume edition of Tennyson. 

Through the kindness of Messrs. Lee & Shepard I have been 
permitted to see, several weeks in advance of publication, the sheets 
of ‘Life Notes; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook,’ by the Rev. William 
Hague, a divine widely known throughout the country and ry 1A 
cially in Boston, where at various times he has been pastor of five 
leading churches. It will be a most attractive book, discursive 
but not too garrulous, touching on all that might interest a man 
who has had exceptional opportunities for observation in a long 
career of usefulness. How varied the reminiscences are may be 
guessed from a few of the headings. Here we find the story of the 
old manor of Pelham, Westchester a the birthplace of the 
author, which was granted to Thomas Pell, Esq., gentleman of the 
bed-chamber to Charles the First, in 1666; an account of the cele- 
bration of July 4, 1843, when the late Charles Francis Adams 
delivered his first public oration in presence of the ex-President, his 
father, in Faneuil Hall; school life in old New York; the lite 
spirit of the period ; sketches of educational leaders; student life 
at Princeton in 1827; the relation of the Baptists to the era of re- 
construction; and pastoral experiences in Newark, Providence, 
Albany and Washington. The amiable retrospection brings in 
such dissimilar personages as Aaron Burr, Roger Williams, Charles 
Sumner, John Foster, Margaret Fuller, Matthew Vassar and Ralph 

aldo Emerson. 

In his boyhood Mr. Hague met Aaron Burr twice or thrice a 
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week for several years, and admired him as the realization of an 
heroic ideal, though his father detested him. He says: 

Imagine him entering the parlor, as I recall him, at a moment when 
it happened that I was lingering there alone. His physique, air, style of 
movement, realize a boy’s highest ideal of the soldier and the gentle- 
man ; while his keen glance and sunny smile, expressive of a personal 
interest as real as if I had been a Senator, awaken a feeling quickly 
responsive to the tone of cheer in his greeting, ‘ Well, Will, I'm glad to 
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see you. Have they left you alone here?’ 
‘ Hardly, Colonel. Aunt and Cousin Bernie were called out just now. 
They will be in soon.’ 


ms SORE the sofa where I had been reclining, and taking up a 

school-book that lay there, he notices the titlepage and the edition, ask- 

ing, oy it your way to be carrying Czesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries ” about with 
‘ou 


‘No, sir; but I have evening lessons. 
since school, I have kept Cesar with me.’ 

‘ How far have you read ?’ 

‘ Up to the Bridge.’ 

From this incident as a starting-point, the reader may trace in thought, 
as far as fancy can serve him, a lively talk about Julius Czesar,—stories 
of his youth, his personal appearance, his manner and habits of life, his 
characteristics as a Roman citizen, a soldier, a writer, etc.; all of which 
the Colonel could render as interesting to a boy as Sir Walter Scott’s 
word-pictures of Queen Elizabeth, in ‘ Kenilworth.’ 


And, as I have not been home 


Never could I conceive of an ancient Stoic, in the palmiest days of 
that philosophy, more fully ‘ aeaga himself,’ and persistently im- 
perturbable, than was Aaron Burr. He surpassed Zeno himself. His 
perfect poise, his > rng fo his power of ‘endurance, his apparent 
superiority to all changes of condition, even from affluence to poverty 
that he could dignify like Diogenes, who stood up in the sunshine so 
royally as the peer of Alexander, were exceptionally wonderful, seeming 
almost superhuman. This remarkable power of self-possession, 
an endowment of nature,—improved, even in his college-days, by a 
regulated self-discipline,—was incidentally, now and then, a topic of 
home-talk ; and in this connection it was a familiar observation that 
Col, Burr was never, throughout all his life, in the least disconcerted, 
‘except once.’ WelldoI remember the day when I asked of my mother 
an explanation of this saying. ‘It was during his sojourn in Paris,’ she 
answered, ‘ where, for a time, he felt himseif liable to arrest. There, 
while walking alone, quite willing to remain unnoticed, he was sur- 
prised by the quick, sharp exclamation of a stranger, ‘‘That’s the 
man!”’ The Colonel told the story himself, frankly confessing his 
exceptional experience of a nerve-tremor and a heart-beat. It turned 
out that the stranger had seen the portrait of Col. Burr drawn by his 
celebrated protégé, Vanderlyn ; and his quick recognition of the likeness 
startled him into a mood of admiration that could not but express itself 
aloud to the honor of the artist. 


Of education in New York during the first quarter of this century Dr. 
Hague says it was not uncommon for boys to make a beginning with the 
Latin Grammar at nine years of age, and then at a little over twelve to 
present themselves at the chapel of Columbia College, Park Place, to 
pass an examination for entrance into the Freshman class. Although it 
may have been said that the normal age for entrance was fourteen, ‘ the 
po of twelve’ seemed to consider themselves in regular order as can- 
didates, and approached the ordeal with an air of self-reliance, as if 
‘ masters of the situation.’ 

Looking back to the educational methods of that time from the stand- 

point of the present, we note many changes for the better; but in this 
particular connection the feeling of contrast asserts itself in irrepressible 
exclamations of wonder over this relic of old scholastic custom. What a 
torturing trial of body and soul that was! It does seem now, indeed, as 
if the whole arrangement had been contrived by ancient schoolmen to 
overawe the youthful aspirants by the solemnity of their surroundings. 
In the centre of the chapel was a platform large enough to hold a chair 
placed before a table containing all the books then required. Along the 
southern side of the room were ranged the candidates for admission from 
the various preparatory schools ; on the northern side were seated their 
school-fellows and friends to witness their trial ; while at the western end 
were arrayed the robed Faculty, suggesting the judicial dignity of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. On the occasions which we re- 
member, though the venerable President Harris was in his place, the 
examination was mainly conducted by Professor Charles Anthon, LL.D.; 
and he performed his part com amore. Of course, the scholars had all 
been told by their teachers that they were ‘ well prepared ; ’ and no doubt 
they had good reason to think so. Each one in turn mounted the plat- 
form courageously ; but when once there, alone, ‘the observed of all 
observers,’ confronting such a solemn Inquisition, the situation seemed 
quite new : and then, just at the point where any close questioning was 
started, demanding the boy's whole attention to the matter in hand, we 
have seen more than one who had ‘ never known fear’ lose his self-com- 
mand, and break down suddenly, with no power of expression but the 
poe Tao tear, so tenderly vocal with surprise and disappointment. To 
the honor of the Faculty, however, be it said that they remembered their 
own experiences, and seldom failed to make froper allowances for such 
incidental weaknesses. 
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The sexton of the First Church in Boston was widely known as 
‘Father’ Winslow. The cut of his dress, his whole attire, including 
particularly the old-fashioned queue, in keeping with the style of Colonial 
days, were suggestive of an original character, decidedly positive, having 
sources of strength within itself. In accordance with ancient custom, it. 
had been his wont, of old, to precede his pastor, Dr. Stillman, up the 
broad aisle, and deferentially open the pulpit door for his convenience. 
In process of change, the pulpit became proximately a platform : there 
were no doors to be opened ; and, as to that formal service, it was said, 
‘ The sexton’s occupation is gone.’ But his field of work was broad, and 
as a veteran undertaker he dignified his calling ; well known throughout 
the old city, and kindly greeted everywhere. Of the memories associ-- 
ated with this part of his life-work, one occurs more frequently than the 
rest, on account of its connection with a name that has become more and 
more widely spoken from that day to the present. Having opened for 
me the door of the carriage that he had sent to convey me to ‘ the house 
of mourning ’ where he had charge of the funeral, he detained me to say 
that it was now expected by the friends of the deceased that the young 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Hanover Street-—Rev. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—would be present, and that they would be pleased to have the 
service so arranged as to include a participation on his part. I replied 
that I should be happy to fulfil the wishes of the mourners in that par— 
ticular. ‘Very well,’ said the old gentleman, ‘very well. But I wilk 
tel] you here, that, while Mr. Emerson’s people think so highly of him, 
he does not make his best impression at a funeral ; in fact, he does not 
seem to be at ease at all, but rather shy and retiring. To tell the truth, 
in my opinion, that young man was not born to be a minister.’ 

One morning Dr. Hague met Emerson after hearing that he had 
renounced the observance of the Lord’s Supper and had refused 
all participation in it as a religious rite. Dr. Hague inquired if the 
report was true. 

‘Yes,’ Emerson answered, ‘it is a fact, and the ground of it is my 
conviction, that, in the development of religions, we have outgrown 
all need of this externalism, or the like of it in any way whatsoever. 
This conviction has been intensified by fresh readings of the leading. 
Quaker writers, with whom I find myself in sympathy.’ To this I re- 
plied, ‘Thanks. Your statement of reasons is satisfactory as explana- 
tion; normally developed, I should say, from your point of view. 
Nevertheless, 1 presume your sympathies have gone beyond the bounds. 
of Quakerdom, even over into Asia, attracted by affinities with some 
ideas of older origin.’ This allusion to a pantheistic trend provoked a 
smile that seemed to say, ‘ Your guess is suggestive, but we must go.’ 

Lee & Shepard also have in press a new picture book by Miss. 
Irene Jerome, the author of ‘One Year’s Sketch Book,’ and I am 
glad to hear from them that they have sold nearly one hundred 
thousand copies of Col. Higginson’s ‘ Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,’ a proof that no subject is too old to be attractive in 
the hands of a competent workman. 


BOSTON, June 13, 1887. WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 


THE proof of the first state of Rembrandt’s etching ‘Pilate 
Presenting Christ to the People,’ which is now on exhibition at 
Wunderlich’s gallery in this city, cost $5,750, the highest price ever 
a by an American for an etching. It is the property of Mr- 

errman Wunderlich, and was recently purchased at the Duke of 
Buccleugh’s sale, in London. The only other proof of the same 
state known was owned, at last accounts, in Paris. $4,000 was 

aid by Mr. Wunderlich at the same sale for a proof intermediate 
tween -the first and second states of Rembrandt’s ‘ Portrait of Dr- 
Petrus van Tolling.’ ; 


—An important work by Peter Paul Reubens, ‘The Repentant. 
Magdalen,’ is now on exhibition at 870 Broadway. The authen- 
ticity of the picture appears to be undoubted, as it is vouched for 
by Dr. Max Rooses, of Antwerp, and Cesar Heigal, an older Ger- 
man art-writer. It belonged to the group of pictures sold from 
Rubens’s studio after his death, and was next heard of at Cologne 
where it was handed down through several generations. The 
figure presents an effect of life-size proportions. The Magdalen is 
of the Helena Fourment type, and was probably painted from the 
master’s wife. She is seated ona rock, nude but for some draperies 
held about the waist by one hand, against a rocky background. 
Under her feet are a skull and aserpent, emblems of sin and death. 
One hand is pressed to her bosom, and the tearful face is upturned 
with an expression of ecstacy. The eyes are swimming in tears. 
At the left isa landscape in perspective. The picture is in the 
best manner of Reubens and bears interior evidence of its genuine- 
ness. 


—A collection of thirty-four mezzotint plates by the late Samuel 
Cousins, R.A., the famous — engraver, is on exhibition at 
Schaus’s, in Fifth Avenue. They are fine examples of mezzo- 
tint work, and are reproductions of well-known pictures by Millais, 
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Leighton, Landseer, Greuze, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and other painters. 


—At Wunderlich’s gallery may be seen a number of Spanish 
studies by a young Spanish artist, J. H. Bensusan, now a resident 
of this city. They present oil and water-color bits of life and 
scenery at Cadiz, Granada, Seville and elsewhere, painted with a 
crisp and brilliant touch, very pure and strong in color, and admi- 
rable in rendering of the Spanish sunlight and atmosphere. A 
splendid piece of decoration is a house terrace at Seville with win- 
dows hung with vines and birds flying across an intense blue sky, 
by Clemente, another young Spanish painter. A weird ‘ Dance of 
Death,’ with other works by Jardines Sanchez, and an oil figure 
by T. Morillo, complete an interesting group of pictures. 


—August Zeller, the young Bordentown sculptor, is the success- 
ful competitor of a score or more who submitted designs for a 
memorial granite monument to be erected on the battlefield at 
Gettysburg by the 92d Pennsylvania Volunteers. The accepted 
design represents a soldier lying at full length on the ground, with 
head raised and musket levelled. 

—Albert Ernest Carrier de Belleuse, the famous French sculptor, 
is dead. He was born in 1824, and was a pupil of David d’Angers. 
He first exhibited at the salon of 1851. Among his important 
works are ‘ Death of General Desaix,’ ‘Salve Regina,’ ‘ Angelica,’ 
‘ Psyche Abandoned,’ ‘ Camille Desmoulins at the Palais Royal,’ the 
monument of Marshal Massena, and many busts and statues of dis- 
tinguished persons. 


—H. L. T. writes from Camden that the figure of Walt Whit- 
man, which Mr. Sidney H. Morse has been modelling at the poet’s 
home, gives every promise of proving satisfactory. It is said to be 
striking and unconventional, and Mr. Whitman himself is said to be 
well pleased with it. 


—‘ Pictures of 1887,’ The Pall Mall Gazette's publication on the 
Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery and other English exhibitions 
of the year, has been generally accepted as the best book on its 
subject. It consists entirely of illustrations, many of them from 
pen drawings by the artists. There are 95 pages, and an average 
of three drawings to the page, giving a very complete view of the 

_ year’s art in England. 

—A pretty good etching by G. W. Rhead of Mulready’s master- 
piece, ‘Choosing the Wedding Gown,’ forms the frontispiece to 
the May number of Zhe Portfolio. A number of reproductions of 
curious and spirited little pen-and-ink sketches and studies in crayon 
illustrate F. G. Stephens’s account of his work. Sketches by Wilkie 
are given in an article on Scottish painters by Walter Armstrong. 
Lawrence Serles’s articles on ‘The Skirts of London-a Hundred 
Years Ago’ are continued, the present instalment introducing cop- 
ies of old prints of Ranelagh Gardens, Buckingham House and 
Jenny Whim’s Bridge in Pimlico. 

—The Art Amateur for June has a biographical and critical 
notice of Sir Frederick Leighton abundantly illustrated, in part after 
original drawings. An article on the Salon is accompanied by a 
two-page drawing, by Ridgway Knight, of his picture ‘ In October.’ 
There is a report of an interview with John La Farge on ‘ The Re- 
decoration of the American Meeting-House,’ and the usual well- 
filled departments concerning china painting, embroidery and other 
household arts. My Note-Book contains an exposure of some 
alleged curious doings of reputable picture-dealers and others both 
in this country and in France. The magazine appears this month 
in a new cover of great simplicity, designed by Hopkinson Smith. 





The Study of English Literature. 
{H. Taine, in The Youth’s Companion.) 
THE AUTHOR'S FIELD. 


IT is certain that the President of the United States and the 
Queen of England are important personages. Fifty or sixty mill- 
ions of people know the name of Mr. Cleveland, and more know the 
name of Queen Victoria. Nevertheless, some other names are still 
better known in the world, the names of a few individuals who 
have neither favors nor places to bestow, and who, seated at a 
table in the evening, have occupied themselves with covering sheets 
of white paper with black lines. 

For example, it may be affirmed that every man or woman who 
has heard of Queen Victoria or of President Cleveland has also 
heard of Shakspeare; it is now two hundred years since people 
began to talk about him, and we are very sure that people will still 
talk about him two or three hundred years hence, or indefinitely, so 
long as the English language lasts. 

On the contrary, in the Twentieth Century, it will be with Presi- 
dent Cleveland as with his predecessors, Hayes, Jackson or Adams ; 
it will be with Queen Victoria much as with her predecessors 
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George III., George I. or Queen Anne; to the public at large th 
will simply be vague shadows, half-lost in a file of other culows: 
they will remain distinct only in the memory of historians. 

s far as publicity goes, it is always essential to add to the 
edition of to-day all succeeding editions; at that rate, if a president 
or queen has his or her name printed a million of times, Shaks 
prints his name, or has it printed, by hundreds of millions. And 
not only does he inscribe his name in the greater number of minds, 
but, again, he engraves, in each of these, at least in the minds of 
those who read, several lines and even entire pages. And this, be- 
cause great writers, through a peculiar privilege, and especially the 
poets, alone possess the engraving instrument. 

Othello, Iago and Desdemona, Lear and Cordelia, Coriolanus, 
Hotspur and Falstaff are characters which one never forgets. Cer- 
tain dialogues, like that between Macbeth and his wife, or that be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius, certain popular scenes like the rebellion 
of Jack Cade, harangues accompanied with the comments and 
applause of the crowd, like Marc Anthony’s speech to the people 
after the murder of Czsar, when once they have a place in the 
imagination, remain then fixed forever. . 

Frequently, even textual passages by the poet, a soliloquy by 
Hamlet or Macbeth, an exclamation by Ophelia or Imogen, an ex- 
pression of Prospero’s or of Caliban’s, become the permanent occu- 

nts of our mind; in vacant or melancholy hours, in times of re- 

ection on the conditions of human life, we involuntarily repeat to 
ourselves Shakspeare’s actual words; suddenly, as with a lamp 
brought into a crypt, it reveals to us some deep trait of our na- 
ture; thus far, this trait, ignoble or sublime, bestial or divine, has 
remained distinct and lost with thousands of others in the confused 
mass of our experiences ; it now detaches itself, and appears to us 
in bright light. Shakspeare, to all cultivated men, is more than a 
teacher, for he has contributed in large part to the judgments they 
— formed of man, and to the knowledge they have of their own 

earts. 

PUBLIC INTEREST IN AUTHORS. 

When a personage gets to be important, there is a desire to make 
his acquaintance, not merely —— what is said of him, but in a 
direct way. People strive to see him; in any event, they buy his 
photograph ; an interest is taken in his appearance, in his ogcupa- 
tions, ambitions, means and affections,—in short, in his priv#te life. 
It is only lately that our American newspapers considered the 
question whether Mr. Cleveland would remain a bachelor, whether 
he was not too busy to think of matrimony, and on what ladies, all 
of them charming, his choice could fall. Two or three times a 
year, at public receptions, the President sees his drawing-room 
filled with unknown visitors who come from all parts of the Union, 
intending, for once in their lives, to shake hands with him, and they 
do it so vigorously that, at the end of the ceremony, it is said that 
he has run the risk of a dislocation of his wrist. 

In England, I saw, on the occasion of a review in Hyde Park, a 
hundred thousand persons standing in long rows, and waiting for 
three hours to see an ordinary carriage go by, in which sat a 
healthy-looking lady in a white bonnet, and because that lady was 
the Queen. Zhe Court Circular every morning, as well as the 
large newspapers, recount what she did the previous afternoon, at 
what hour she went out, whether afoot or in a carriage, what ladies 
accompanied her, what guests had the honor of dining with her, 
and countless persons, especially in the provinces, read all these de- 
tails with interest. In default of more instructive matter, their 
curiosity centres on these. 

With great authors we fare better. Whilst the correspondence 
of a statesman remains secret, and leaves the archives only at the 
end of fifty or a hundred years, we have that of a man of letters 
almost the morning after his death. It is published at once, even 
indiscreetly and superabundantly. Things that he never thought of 

rinting, which he kept for himself, or, at best, for two or three 

riends, his confidential communications, are all handed over to us. 

Thanks to these accumulated documents, we can observe him 
from early infancy, and even go further back; we learn the condi- 
tion and history of his parents, often of his grandparents; we fol- 
low him even from the age when he left off frocks and learned his 
A BC, through his boyhood and youth up to maturity, and down 
to his last days, year after year at school, at college, in the uni- 
versity and through all the turning-points of his career. The pub- 
lisher adds his portraits, sometimes portraits at different ages, 
views of the principal dwellings he once occupied, of the surround- 
ing landscape, of his drawing-room, study and library. 

ANALYSIS OF AUTHORS. 

Not a scrap of information is wanting; we are thoroughly in- 
formed of his habits ; we see him in the family circle and in society ; 
we are told of his income and expenses, of the books he read and 
of his promenades, his daily fare and his tastes, how he dressed, 
ate and walked; how many stories Walter Scott repeated at a sin- 
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not diet; and at what a pace Macaulay, with book in hand, 
strode through the most populous streets, what showy vests he 
wore, what black gloves, always new and always half-drawn on, 
imprisoned and made his hands uncomfortable, when, in his bibli- 
philist excursions he forgot himself, turning over the leaves of old 
volumes in a bookseller’s shop. 

Read the lives of Lord Byron, by Thomas Moore, and of Walter 
Scott, by Lockhart, of Samuel Johnson, by Boswell, of Dickens, by 
Forster, of George Eliot, by Cross, and, nearer home, of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, by his son, or still more particularly and serving as an 
example, the life of Carlyle, by Froude, with the reminiscences of 
Carlyle himself and the letters of his wife; I doubt if any human 
being could have given to the world a more exact and completer 
cast of himself. 

We have no clearer insight into political or military personages 
‘who have been the most conspicuous, William III., Pitt, Welling- 
ton and Washington. For, in addition to these details, so minute 
and circumstantial, showing us the visible exterior of the man, we 
have, as regards a great writer, documents of an unique kind which 
introduce us to the very depths of his being, whieh reveal to us the 
limits and reach of his intellect, the secret preferences of his heart, 
the liveliest and most delicate touches of his sensibility, the march 
and flights of his imagination,—in short, the entire current of his 
thought. These documents consist of his books. 

What, indeed, do his books contain? Principally, and first of 
all, general ideas; without these he is only a manufacturer of 
phrases. To be a great writer requires an idea of the world, a 
personal, original, comprehensive idea, which consists in a complete 
gop Bg of one’s experiences and reveries. What is life? Is 
it a good or anevil, or simply passable? Isit to be taken seriously 
or in sport? What is pleasure worth, and what is the authority of 
duty? Is it proper to follow law or nature? Must the individual 
rely upon traditions, or venture on free investigations ? What is 
the child, the youth, the full-grown man, the young girl, the wife, 
the mother? What are the leading and sovereign forces which 

overn man, and make him happy or miserable, virtuous or vicious? 

s it temperament or imagination or imitation or habit or reason? 
How is character formed, on what hereditary traces, after what 
innat® qualities, by what successive strata of intercrossed and 
Superimposed impressions? From whence come the great shocks 
which stir the soul, the unforeseen disturbance of the will, the be- 
‘wilderment which takes place in the presence of death or through 
the irruptions of love? What is marriage, and what ought it to 
be? Is human society approximately just, and with what degree 
of respect or resignation must we consider the conventions out of 
which it is formed, the institutions which maintain it, and the 
government which rules it? In the hierarchy of conditions and 
ranks is there a better and nobler class than others, or, at least, one 
more deserving of interest and sympathy? Where is it found, on 
top, in the middle, or at the foot of the social ladder ? 

INSIGHTS OF GENIUS. 

The more genius a writer has, the more conclusive and precise is 
his answer. Swift arrives at complete pessimism. According to 
him, man is a wretched, unfortunate, ugly, odious, absurd, gro- 
tesque Yahoo. Addison maintains himself in a temperate opti- 
mism. According to him, all we have to do is ‘to be easy here, and 
happy hereafter.’ On public right and political freedom, on society 
and government, on religion and science, on civilization, history 
and morality, —- gives the answer of the Puritan, while Mac- 
aulay oat that of the liberal, both with a series of striking and 
— ied illustrations, and an array of codrdinate and powerful 
roofs. 
“é Two ideas of human destiny, no less opposed to each other and 
no less fruitful, display themselves in Wordsworth and Lord Byron. 
On the two extremes of the soul, Fielding and Richardson each 
choose their own domain. What Fielding saw in man was the 
Spontaneous and primitive forces, the irresistible impulses of tem- 
perament and of the heart, the violence of — or generous in- 
stincts unrestrained by the proprieties of life or by precepts, and 
which impetuously and unawares leap over all barriers. What 
Richardson saw in man is intellectual and moral culture, the sway 
of religion, the ascendancy of principles and that domination of the 
conscience, which, developed in us by daily self-questioning, b 
arguing with ourselves, by habit and scruples, installs in our soul, 
not merely a witness, an overseer, and ever-living judge, but, again, 
an armed auxiliary, an almost invincible combatant which reani- 
mates us in our weaknesses. 

Even when the writer is a dramatic poet, and says nothing in his 
Own name, even when he purposely effaces himself behind his 
characters, his master thought remains apparent. Three or four 
times Shakspeare expressed his thought, in passing, as if he were 
mot a ware of it, through some phrase put in the mouth of Hamlet 
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gic dinner; how many lobsters Lord Byron digested, the days he 
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or of Macbeth, of Jacques or of Prospero ; but, to divine it, there is no 
need of seeking it there ; it everywhere and spontaneously declares 
itself in the selection of his figures and characters. 

Various as these may be, they all belong to the same family, 
en or bad, men and women. We detect it in the vehemence of 
their imagination, in the suddenness of their impulsions, in that 
dangerous sensibility which renders them rigid or makes them dash 
on, in the permanent overcharge of their nervous machine, in the 
inevitable rupture of their temporary equilibrium, in that inward 
fatality which forebodes the outward tragedy, in those springs of 
action too delicate or too powerful to work together or to resist a 
strain, in that mental and moral structure which leads them on to 
misfortune, to despair or to crime, and which condemns them be- 
forehand to murder, to madness and to suicide. 

THE AUTHOR’S WORKSHOP. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, a great contemporary poet, says in 
the preface to her masterpiece, ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ ‘I have put here 
my highest convictions on life and on art.’ Tovehenient or pur- 
posely, all superior artists do the same thing, the creators of bodies 
as well as the creators of souls, Reubensand Rembrandt, the same 
as Shakspeare. 

On reaching the end of their gallery, after the twentieth or 
thirtieth picture, we have p Rossel. their secret and what would 
be their philosophy did they deign to have one, the earliest and 
latest conception which prompted and guided their hand,—in short, 
the subterranean root which constitutes the innermost fibres of 
their being, and which, concealed in the recesses of their soul, 
vegetates externally in such a profusion of stems, branches and 
flowers. 

Not only do we grasp their central idea, but, again, we observe 
them as they write it down, and with such details, with so much 
precision, that no intercourse is more direct and no commerce 
more intimate. To be admitted to this familiarity, to follow the 
workings of their minds as these unfold themselves, step by step, 
we need only give our attention and study. 

We have the texts at hand from which Shakspeare derived his 
pieces, Holinshed’s chronicles, Italian novels, a poem by Chaucer, 
the romances, tales and legends of the epoch, Plutarch’s Lives, as 
for example, that of Coriolanus. We have the translation he read, 
and we can obtain the same old edition—then new—of which he 
turned the leaves. Such is his canvas; he changes nothing; he 
retains the personages, their actions, their debates, the events of 
the Senate, of the street, and of the battlefield, the historical dé soue- 
ment, and the moral impression. 

But he divides the narrative into scenes, and makes the figures 
live ; in his hands, the dull, incomplete, gray sketch becomes a pic- 
ture of incomparable coloring, modelling and freshness, and, be- 
tween the first and second stages, we can note évery stroke of the 
brush. Compare the corresponding passages in his and Plutarch’s 
work, the apologue which Menenius relates to the crowd, the speech 
of Coriolanus in the Senate, that to the people and that to Aufidius. 
and the interview of Coriolanus with his mother. The artist is at 
work; he gives precision to indefinite lineaments, he fills up the 
empty outline ; in certain groups which were merely sketched indis- 
tinctly, he brings out a physiognomy into strong relief; he defines 
the attitudes—a gesture, and we comprehend his reasons for it, de- 
tect his processes. ‘ 

It is with an express purpose that he has suppressed or altered 
a certain phrase of Plutarch’s, added a certain development, a cer- 
tain exclamation, a certain familiarity; he has made of the dry, 
bare idea an outburst of passion through a violent metaphor, a 
brusque tone, an interval of silence or an incoherence of style. 

Often the reconstruction of a sentence, the substitution of one 
word for another, has sufficed to effect this magic transformation ; 
we take it in the act, at the very moment of its accomplishment; 
we watch the work of the creative imagination at each bound, every 
time it spreads its wings; we measure its celerity, directness and 
amplitude ; we feel its fitness, its logic and its harmony. 

Sometimes the model which the poet copies or interprets from 
nature still subsists; this, for Lord Byron, is a certain landscape, 
forest or coast on the Mediterranean; a certain Italian town; an 
occasional incident or spectacle jotted down in his private journal ; 
some tempest he has encountered, and which he associates with 
descriptions of starvation derived from the records of shipwreck. 

With modern historians, who are exact and conscientious, the 
reference is given at the foot of the page. Go to the original docu- 
ments drawn upon by Macaulay in his narrative of the Irish rebel- 
lion, of the seige of Londonderry, of the massacre of Glencoe, or 
of the recoinage question, the dispute of the jurors and non-jurors, 
and the Darien expedition. We are again in the workshop, not 
merely of a savant, but likewise of an artist. We see him moving 
around, and turning over heaps of old papers, dwelling on signifi- 
cant passages, gleaning them out one by one, gathering them into 
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a sheaf, selecting scraps of conversation that have a point, pictorial 
details of dress and housekeeping, glimpses of landscape forming 
the background of the picture, and the traits of public or private 
character which will change the vague, solemn history into a ro- 
mance of manners and customs. 

All this, at one time, becomes a narration; at another, a debate; 
at another, an exposition. It is impossible to subtract, add to, or 
transpose a paragraph in the composition, a sentence in the para- 
graph, a word in the sentence. Try it and you will recognize that 

ou have deranged or diminished the final and total effect, which 
is the attention, interest, vision, emotion and conviction of the 
reader. 
IMPRESSION. 

At the end of each passage you glide into the next one; you 
have done it without being aware of it; the end of a sentence, an 
adjective, has transported us from Ireland to Scotland, from the 
cabinet of William III. to the Court of St. Germain, from Ham 
ton Court to Versailles, to the Escurial, to the Hague and to the 
Vatican. Macaulay himself gives us to understand that this sort 
of transition was for him the most delicate and most difficult part 
of his task; it was in his mind at the outset, when he wrote the 
first lines of his chapter; it remained in the background, perma- 
nently and latent throughout the long defile of successive ideas. 
We thas make the acquaintance of all the figures which occupied 
his brain; not alone with those before the footlights and on the 
stage, but those behind the scenes and in the distance beyond. 

In other cases, when original documents are wanting, and we 
are unable to compare the completed canvas with the blank one, 
we can still appreciate the art and talent of the writer; for that 
purpose, if we have a little experience and the habit of it, the work 
itself suffices. 

Take the speeches of Macaulay on the ‘ Ten Hours’ Bill,’ and on 
«The Government of India.’ Without consulting official documents 
and the journals of the day, you at once detect the aim of the 
orator, and you feel his eloquence. After that, try to account for 
the impression he makes on you, page by page, and you readily 
perceive the means Macaulay employs, the application of principles 
and the rigor of his deductions, the breadth and clearness of gen- 
eral ideas, the skilful array of proofs, the copious development of 
each argument, the abundance and choice of familiar examples and 
circumstances, the constant appeal to daily and evident experiences, 
the exactness of his comparison, the wealth of his imagery, the 
precision of his summing-up, and the communicative earnestness, 
generosity and warmth of his convictions. 

Take, in Tennyson, the ‘ Lotos-Eaters,’ or the ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ 
Without turning to the verses of Homer or to the legends of the 
Round Table, you know what emotions the poet aimed to excite, 
and what landscapes he wishes to evoke before your eyes; for, 
during the perusal of it, you feel this emotion, and behold the 
landscape. 

How is this brought about? What special ideas and imagery, 
what rhythms and what cadences, have had this strange power 
over you? Take up the poem and read it again, piece by piece, 
and then line by line; each word, through its derivation and affini- 
ties, through its position and timbre, through the vapory and 
luminous souvenirs it arouses, through the grandiose and delicious 
— it suggests, contributes to build up within us a world differ- 
ent from our own, of a completely aerial and ideal architecture, 
much more supple and harmonious than the one we live in,—in 
short, an enchanted world, a world of sweet, pure and noble dreams. 

We now possess Macaulay’s biography; we shall soon have that 
of Tennyson, and, probably, the latter, like the former, will add 
much to our knowledge of the man; but it will add little to what 
we know of the author. The most perfect of contemporary Eng- 
lish poets, like the most perfect of English prose-writers, is already 
fully before us in his books. We have merely to read them care- 
fully, and see the superior faculties at work, in full exercise, which 
have converted the private individual into a public personage. 

SYMPATHETIC READING. 

One point remains, and that the most delicate: how read these 
books so as to read them well ? 

First of all, we must love them; sympathy is always the prime 
source of understanding. 

In early youth, every man who reads comes across two or three 
volumes Which he prefers to all others; he keeps them at his bed- 
side; he carries them with him on his journeys; when alone, and 
in a reflective or dreamy mood, he involuntarily stretches out his 
hand for them, and opens them at some page which he has read 
over and over again. 

At the various turning-points of his life, at each new stratum of 
ideas which experience has deposited in his soul, he returns to 
them ; phrases which had left him cold now touch him to the 
quick ; there, where he had seen only printed words, he finds the 
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accents of a living voice; a selection or arrangement of words, an 
expression which he had not remarked, is found significant; a 

truth which had struck him-as commonplace or without import 

becomes a penetrating trait; a certain story was at first simply en- 

pecinengecy, or odd, or grotesque, merely amusing, ats to while- 
away an hour; now that the reader has gained knowledge through 
years, the curtain suddenly rises and discloses an infinity of per— 
spective views, many of which are strange, vast and even terrible, 

as in ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Tristram Shandy,’ ‘ Gulliver,’ and the: 
‘Tale of a Tub.’ 

At this moment, if the reader is disposed to advance one step. 
more, here is the key, which, in my opinion, opens the last door. 
All the judgments, expressed, disguised or implied, which the 
author may bring to bear on men and things, all his beliefs and 
opinions hold together, and a common bond keeps up the connec- 
tion; try to ascertain why, in this or that occurrence, he thought 
in this manner; after twenty researches, twenty answers converge 
to one unique conclusion, which is that he entertained this peculiar 
idea of life. 

In like manner all his processes, studied or unstudied, of imagin- 
ation, composition and style, all his dramatic or literary inventions, 
hold together, united by one common bond ; try to ascertain how 
this or that passage produced such an effect, and, after a hundred 
investigations, you will have the same response a hundred times 
repeated—it is because he possessed a peculiar group of dominant 


and concordant faculties, and, therefore, this peculiar conception. 
of art. 





Notes 


‘SOME Reminiscences of Thackeray ’ will be contributed to next 
week’s CRITIC (June 25) by Mr. Christopher Pearse Cranch, the 
al mang who met the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ several times in 

ew York, Paris and London. 

—Richard D. Sears’s ‘ Lawn-Tennis as a Game of Skill,’ brought 
up to date, will soon reappear from the press of Messrs, Scribner. 

—A print entitled ‘Miss Thoughtful,’ a mezzotint portrait of a 
child with a dog in her arms, after a picture by Carrington Lowles, 
has inspired Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson to write certain ‘ Lines,” 
which appear in The Independent of June 16. 


—John Bartlett, whose ‘Familiar Quotations’ and ‘Shakspeare. 
Phrase-Book’ are valued books’ of reference, has copyrighted ‘A 
New and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to the Dramatic 
Works of Shakspeare.’ The text adopted is that of the Globe 
Edition, Edited by Clark and Wright ; and the passages quoted will 
be given with such fulness ‘that in most cases it will be found un- 
necessary to consult the Plays themselves.’ The volume will con- 
tain about 1,600 large and well-printed pages. 

—Charles E. Whiting of Boston has prepared for D. C. Heath 
& Co. a ‘New High School Music Reader, which will appear in 
August. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on Wednesday, June 22, 
‘ The Shaybacks in Camp: Ten Summers under Canvas,’ by Sam- 
uel J. and Isabel C. Barrows; ‘The Crusade of the Excelsior,’ 2 
new story by Bret Harte, and the longest-he has ever written, with 
the exception of ‘Gabriel Conroy ;’ ‘The Law of Divorce,’ by A. 
Parlett Lloyd, of Baltimore (postponed from May 31); and a re- 
vised edition of Edwin M. Bacon’s ‘ Dictionary of Boston.’ 


—Noteworthy articles in the July Popular Science Monthly will 
be one by Dr. me J. Romanes, on ‘ Mental Differences of Men 
and Women,’ and one by the Hon. David A. Wells (the first of a 
series), on ‘ The Economic Disturbances since 1873.’ 


—A visitor to Abbottsford records in the Cleveland Leader his 
failure to find a single American book among the 20,000 volumes 
collected there. 


—Seventy poems by Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, besides her 
‘Sailing of King Olaf,’ are published by Chas, H. Kerr & Co., of 
Chicago, in a volume that takes its title from the poem named, 
which leads the collection. 


—Mr. Morton McMichael has recalled some fragments of 
Thackeray’s conversation, when the novelist was in America and 
frequented the McMichaels’ home in Philadelphia. Some one ex- 
pressed the opinion that Lord Farintosh was not as strongly drawn. 
as most of his characters; to which Thackeray replied that he had 
made a careful study of ‘the high bred, high fed, petted and not 
over-wise young-man-about-town,’ and ‘thought he had made a 
good picture of the class,’ but that the English novelist of to-day 
was hampered by restrictions, however wise, of which Fielding 
knew nothing when he drew ‘Tom Jones,’ Smollett when he cre- 
ated ‘Roderick Random,’ or Paul de Koch when he exposed ‘ The 
French Student’ to the gaze of the whole world. A letter of 
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Thackeray’s is quoted in The Athenaeum, in which osnance | Pat- 
more is described as ‘a most deserving and clever young fellow, 
who will be a genius some day.’ This was in 1846. 

—Says the Philadelphia Press: ‘Mr. Saltus is said to be the 
translator of the edition of Balzac now —_ = by Roberts 
Bros. If he is, I don’t know why he should keep the matter dark, 
for these translations have received nothing but praise.’ 


—Ginn & Co. announce an ‘Ancient History for Colleges and 
High Schools.’ Part I., ‘The Eastern Nations and Greece,’ by P. 
V.N. og author of ‘Outlines of Medizval and Modern His- 
tory,’ will be issued this summer, and Part II., ‘Rome,’ by Prof. 
W. F. Allen, next year. Illustrations and elaborate peed | maps 
will be given. 

—$600 has been contributed by the Papyrus Club of Boston to- 
ward the summer cottage for Walt Whitman. 


—Two new editions of Marion Harland’s ‘Judith: A Chronicle 
of Old Virginia,’ one in paper and one in cloth, will be issued at 
once by Charles Scribner’s Sons, who have just become the novel’s 
publishers. 

—To-day’s issue in Ticknor’s Paper Series will be ‘ The Prelate,’ 
hy Isaac Henderson. 


—Mr. E. P. rig age will treat of the Anti-Rent Riots in New 
York, 1839-46, in the second of the monographs on Political Econ- 
omy and Public Law edited by Prof. E. J. James and published by 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


—G, W. Dillingham announces a summer novel by Alsop Lef- 
fingwell, entitled ‘The Mystery of Bar Harbor.’ 


—Examinations for admission to Lake Forest University will be 
held on June 28 and 29, in Chicago, Springfield and Peoria, IIl.; 
Milwaukie, Wis.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kalamazoo and Marquette, 
Mich.; Dubuque, Iowa; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb., and Denver, Col. Scholarships yielding 
free tuition and other privileges are open to competition at Lake 
Forest University; and arrangements are being made for the 
establishment of post-graduate courses in all departments. 


—Rev. George Willis Cooke will deliver his lectures on ‘The 
Intellectual Advancement of Woman’ at the Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore, next winter. 


—‘ Grandfather Watts’s Private Fourth’ is Mr. Bunner’s contri- 
bution to the Fourth of July Harper's Young People. 


—‘A Humble Romance and Other Stories’ of the Green Moun- 
tain region, contributed by Miss Mary E. Wilkins to the magazines, 
will be issued at once by Harper & Bros. Thesame firm is bring- 
ing out the fourth volume of J. P. McCaskey’s ‘Franklin Square 
Song Collection,’ and a revised and enlarged edition of Mrs. John 
Sherwood’s ‘ Manners and Social Usages. 


—<According to Mr. Labouchere, the text of the last volume of 
Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War is completed, and the book 
will appear in October. 


—The new edition of Mr. A. M. Wellington’s ‘ Economic Theory 
of the Location of Railways’ was exhausted on the day of publica- 
tion. Those who have been patiently, or impatiently, waiting ten 

ears for this enlarged edition, need not be discouraged, however, 
the immediate disappearance of the new one from the market, 
as it will be at once duplicated. The book is principally, of course, 
a technical one for engineers, but a good deal of it is of general in- 
terest, and an ingenious method of printing it with three different 
kinds of type enables one to distinguish what is technical from 
what is general. Mr. Wellington’s recent editorials in The En- 
gineering News on the bridge disaster near Boston and on the 
pro improvement of the Brooklyn —— facilities, have at- 
tracted wide attention, and it has been stated lately that his author- 
ity on matters of railway needs and management is second to none 
in the country. 

—The Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College, with 
the co-operation of Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, Warden of the 
Law School, have in preparation a series of works covering the 
entire field of political science proper and of the allied sciences 
of public law and economics. The method of treatment will be 
historical, comparative and statistical ; and each book will be sub- 
mitted by the author to his associates for criticism and suggestions, 
so that the series will rest upon a co-operation of publicists, jurists 
and economists. The following nine volumes are projected : ‘ His- 
tory of Political Theories,’ by Archibald Alexander ; ‘Comparative 
Constitutional Law and Politics,’ by John W. Burgess ; ‘Compara- 
tive Constitutional Law of the American Commonwealths,’ by 
Frederick W. Whitridge ; ‘ Historical and Practical Political Econ- 
omy,’ by Richmond M. Smith ; ‘ Historical and Comparative Science 
of Finance,’ by Edwin R. A. Seligman ; ‘Comparative Administra- 
tive Law and Science,’ by Frank J. Goodnow; ‘International Law,’ 
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by Theodore W. Dwight; ‘ Historical and Comparative Jurispru- 
dence,’ 7 Munroe Smith ; and ‘ Literature of Political Science,’ by 
George H. Baker. The first will be published in December, and 
the series will probably be completed before the close of 1891. 


—The sale of the library of Mr. Henri Péne Du Bois opened 
very well at Leavitt’s salerooms on Monday last, 350 ‘lots’ being 
sold for $4,200. The seller’s own ‘ Historical Essay on the Art of 
Book-binding,’ in a $20 binding by Bradstreet, was sold for $100 
to Mr. S. W. Boocock, the banker. The Grolier books made a stir. 
The ‘Decree of Starre Chamber,’ for which the owner had paid 
$45 and $40 for binding, brought $170; the ‘ Rubaiyat.’ cost $90 
and brought $150. The ‘ Transactions of the Grolier Club’ cost 50 
cts. and sold for $18. The only book that did not bring as much as 
had been paid for it, was a Pompadour binding which the buyer 
proved to Mr. Du Bois was a ‘fake.’ On Tuesday many early 
specimens of the printer's art were brought under the ham- 
mer, and the prices paid for them were in some instances much 
lower in proportion, than on the preceding day. , Thus an unusually 
fine and rare Montaigne (1595), for which Mr. Du Bois had paid 
$350 brought only $160. On the other hand, ‘The Golden Le- 
gend of James de Voraigne,’ a Fourteenth Century manuscript, 
sold for $1,160. Meschinot’s ‘Les Lunettes des Princes,’ printed 
by Galliot du Pré and bound by Trautz-Bauzonnet, brought $200. 
For Hardouyn’s ‘Hours’ $170 was paid. An autograph of Vol- 
taire’s brought $9, one of Meissonier’s $10, and one of Louis XV.’s 
$10.50. During the day 300 ‘lots’ were disposed of for $4,500. At 
bo close of Wednesday’s bidding the sales to date aggregated 

10,500. 

—To the article by Prof. Patton of Princeton in The Forum for 
June, ‘Is Andover Romanizing?’ Prof. Newman Smyth will reply 
in July, under the title, ‘Is Princeton Humanizing?’ In the same 
number of the review, Prof. Boyesen will have a paper on the social 
and political evils resulting from unrestricted immigration. 
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ALABAMA TOWN LOTS! 


The undersigned offers for sale to investors a large number of the most advan- 
tageously situated building lots in the THRIVING AND RAPIDLY GROWING city of 
Anniston, Ala. 

This property was not bought at BoomING prices, and will be sold on moderate 
terms, affording purchasers a rare opportunity to make CERTAIN AND HANDSOME 
PROFITS. rrespondence solicited. 

We will satisfy any one who has money to invest that it can be honestly placed 
here, with absolute safety, without the ity of ap 1 visit by the investor. 


References given on request. F. M. HIGHT, ANNISTON, ALA, 








